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Women Custodial Workers 

(continued from page 10) 
nately infuriated and discouraged by 
the university’s decision. She wanted 
Pitman removed. 

“Here it was,” Hughes told LNS in 
a telephone interview, “that I couldn’t 
sleep at night; I’d go into work and be 
verbally or physically harassed by my 
supervisor; and then on the testimony 
of this one man, all Rutgers wants to 
do is sweep the problem under the rug. 

Because of Hughes’ complaint, 
another supervisor had her fired once, 
cut $21.50 per week of her salary and 
assigned her additional duties. Because 
of Hughes’ continued agitation, the 
American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees (AFSCME), 
in which Hughes is a shop steward, had 
her re-instated. After a story on the 
case was printed in the New Brunswick 
Home News, Hughes regained her 
usual work load. She is still, however, 
fighting the pay cut and demotion in 
rank. 

In spite of testimony by the three 
Black workers— and additional 
statements by two other women — even 
the New Jersey Human Rights Com- 
mission said it could do nothing. 
“Human Rights figured,” Hughes 
said, “that since I had gotten my job 
back, there was nothing more to do. I 
said, ‘Look, I’m being sexually abus- 
ed.’ And they said, ‘But you got your 
job back . . . 

Charges of racial and class bias were 
leveled at the school by several people 
active in the union, including 
AFSCME director A1 Wurf. “Manage- 
ment is less inclined to act on reports of 
sexual harassment if it’s a Black 
woman who makes the charge,” he 
told LNS. Sexual harassment of Black 
women workers at the New Jersey state 
university has been pervasive for years, 
according to Wurf, but it is only 
becoming public now because these 
women “insisted on it.” 

Part of the difficulty in mobilizing 
female custodial workers against sex- 


ual harassment in the workplace lies in 
the fact that many are Third World 
Women who do not speak English. 
“There are Spanish women who work 
at Rutgers,” says Hughes, “and they 
don’t know how to express what they 
have to put up with. One Filipino 
woman was so disturbed by the 
physical and verbal abuse that both she 
and her husband decided to quit their 
jobs. It’s hard enough to find a job, let 
alone deal with sexual harassment 
while you have one. ’ ’ 

Angered by university and state un- 
willingness to take the women’s com- 
plaints seriously, Hughes filed another 
complaint with the Rutgers police. 
“These university people and the ad- 
ministrators in Trenton are supposed 
to be educated people, but they don’t 
understand what sexual harassment 
means. It starts with annoying proposi- 
tions that you try to ignore or put 
down. Then your husband tells you 
not to work overtime even though you 
could use the money. Finally, the male 
supervisor grabs you one day and says, 
‘If you cooperate with me, you’ll 
definitely get that job as group leader.’ 
The propositions— and sexual 
talk — continue even though you’re 
really disgusted. 

“Well, you file a complaint with 
some agency and then the supervisor 
gets mad! That’s when you’re con- 
stantly watched, you see shadows dar- 
ting down dark hallways when you go 
to get your cleaning materials. And 
you’re rudely reprimanded for taking 
one extra minute to do something. 

“That’s when you realize you have 
to fight this kind of thing with as many 
other custodial workers as possible on 
your side, even if it means going to the 
university police.” 

A hearing by the campus police is 
scheduled for September 25. Until 
then, Hughes says, “If the women 
custodial workers don’t do anything to 
protect themselves, no one else is going 
to take their part.’ * □ 
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Strike Shuts Down 
New York Dailies 
in Battle for Job Security 


by Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Reports of the 
death of the printed word have been 
greatly exaggerated. That much 
became clear immediately after the 
three major dailies in New York were 
shut down by a strike August 10, leav- 
ing millions of newspaper addicts 
without the nation’s most widely read 
paper (The Daily News), its most 
“authoritative” paper (the New York 
Times) and the city’s only evening 
paper (the New York Post). In the days 
following the strike, newspaper stands 
were beseiged by crowds of hungry- 
eyed straphangers and commuters will- 
ing to pay double the cover price for 
just about any scrap of newsprint — 
Philadelphia papers, suburban sheets, 
or skimpy dailies rushed into print by 
almost anybody who could scrape 
together the money for a few hours of 
press time. 

The strike, which idled more than 
12,000 workers at the three papers, was 
launched after the publishers 
unilaterally posted new work rules that 
would have cut out almost 50 percent 
of the press operators’ jobs. The 
1,500-member pressmen’s union threw 
up picket lines around the three plants 
immediately after the publishers aban- 
doned efforts to negotiate a new con- 
tract to replace one that expired on 
March 30 and posted the new work 
rules. And leaders of the eight other 
craft unions representing employees 
on the papers quickly made it clear that 
the picket lines would be honored. 

A Long Fight Ahead? 

In the weeks before the strike, 
observers has predicted that if it came, 
the walkout might be a long one. They 
noted that the publishers had actually 
been able to pick the date that they 
would close down. And by forcing a 
strike during the dog days of August, 
when slack advertising revenue often 
has newspapers operating in the red, 
the publishers dealt themselves a strong 
hand. 

On the picket lines outside, workers 
seemed equally determined to stick to 
their guns for as long as it takes. The 
way they see it, they don’t have much 
choice. As one of them told LNS, 
“Personally, I think they [manage- 
ment] are out to destroy us.” 

Suspicions that the publishers would 
like to break the union rest on more 
than paranoia. Strikers pointed to the 
example of the Washington Post , 
which managed to crack the unity be- 
tween the different craft unions and 
destroy the press operators’ union in 
1976. Now reports have circulated that 
the Times is employing veterans of the 
Post. 

Management announced that it will 
discontinue or reduce payments to in- 
surance programs that benefit union 
employees, and as of September 1, will 
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no longer make contributions to life in- 
surance plans. Strikers blasted the ac- 
tion as another sign of management in- 
transigence and pointed out that the 
publishers had never threatened that 
sort of retaliation before, even during a 
strike that dragged on for 114 days in 
1962. The publishers said that times 
had changed. 

Health and Job Security 

Management and strikers agree on 
one thing — that the key issues in the 
present strike are job security and 
health. Management claims that cut- 
ting down the number of workers in 
the pressroom is essential to its finan- 
cial health (although last year the News 
netted profits of $56.1 million, the 
Post $12.3 million and the Times $26.1 
million). The strikers insist that main- 
taining the present staffing is crucial to 
project both the health of the union 
and the phyisical well-being of people 
who need relief during long shifts at a 
chemically and mechanically 
dangerous job. 

According to management, the new 
work rules would not result in laying 
off any “fully employed” workers in 
the press room. But strikers note bitter- 
ly that this leaves out hundreds of 
employees who are classified as ap- 
prentices or part-time help. Many peo- 
ple have been frozen in these positions 
for years, particularly since many other 
New York papers closed down, 
creating a logjam of fully qualified 
journeyman printers. 

“There used to be a lot of papers,” 
one striker commented. “Now three 
have absorbed them all. So you could 
be an apprentice for 20 years. There 
are men and boys (journeymen and ap- 
prentices). But we have boys who are 
54 years old and men who are 37. It’s a 
pressmen’s union, so if you have a 
man’s card, you have more 
security . . . The boys are in 
jeopardy.” 

Between layoffs, speed-ups and 
dangerous working conditions, it could 
well be said that they’re all in jeopardy. 
In fact, the dangers of the job were fre- 
quently the main topic of conversation 
on the picket line, as strikers explained 
their determination. 

“It’s so dirty in there that when I 
come off work, I can take a napkin and 
make almost two thirds of it black 
from what I clean from my nose,” one 
striker stated. “Three days later it’s 
still coming out of the corners of my 
eyes, out of my nose, out of my 
skin .... You know what a foggy 
night is like? Well, every day we walk 
into a foggy mist of ink and paper 
dust.” 

Paper dust laden with cancer- 
causing asbestos and chemical vapors 
with toxic fumes fill the pressroom 
with black poison. Press operaters 
wear masks that offer minimal protec- 
tion. “Pve heard they spray a cancer- 
causing chemical, I forgot what it’s 
called, on the rolls. It means less 
breaks in the paper, more 
production.” 

And the noise levels in the pressroom 
are so high that even at half their pre- 


sent volume co-workers can com- 
municate only “by shoutihg with your 
hands cupped between your mouth and 
the other person's ear.” 

Federal Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration (OSHA) rules 
permit an exposure to sound of the 
level in the pressrooms for only hall an 
hour per day. Yet press operators are 
exposed to that sound for hours at a 
time. 

One picketer put it this way. “The 
Concorde jet is 119 decibels. Press 1A 
is about 125. Would you like to stand 
beside the Concorde jet for eight or 10 
hours a day? Talk to any other older 
pressmen. They all have hearing prob- 
lems, lung problems. 

These conditions aren’t new. But the 
press operators fear that cutting the 
workforce in half can only mean a 
more concentrated dose that those who 
are left will be subjected to. And they 
don’t expect to see the conditions im- 
prove. “They kept OSHA out of here 
[the News] for two years,” one striker 
remarked. “And then when they final- 
ly had to let them in, they spent days 
cleaning up ahead of time.” 

Publishers Cover Their Bets 

While workers are walking the picket 
line, other publications have moved in 
to pick up some quick money. 
Weeklies such as the Village Voice and 
the Soho Weekly News have increased 
their advertisements and have broad- 
ened their appeal by printing TV 
listings, race results and movie 
schedules. 

Within two weeks after the strike 
began, four “interim” dailies had also 
hit the streets. Written largely by 
Newspaper Guild members from the 
three struck papers, the new dailies 
were ostensibly owned by independent 
publishers. But a little digging revealed 
curiously close relations between two 
of them and the Times and the New 
York Post . Subscribers to the Times 
found that even without asking for it 
the new City News appeared on their 
doorsteps every day. For Post 
subscribers, it was the Daily Metro . 
And for both, a phone call revealed 
that billing for the subscription would 
continue to be handled through the 
papers that were supposedly closed 
down for the duration of the strike. 
Observers speculated that the Times 
and the Post were trying to protect 
themselves from losing readers to 
suburban papers. And some more 
cynical observers suggested that they 
might also “have a piece of the adver- 
tising action.” 

Another paper which rushed to 
make hay while the strike lasted was 
the News World , a non-union daily put 
out by Sun Myung Moon’s Unification 
Church. The News World has been 
coming out for about a year, published 
lavishly with full color photos every 
day (adding further fuel to charges that 
Moon has a pipeline to the Korean 
CIA). As soon as the strike began, the 
News World pushed its press run from 
50,000 to 300,000 copies a day and sent 
platoons of “Moonies” into the streets 
[continued from page 10] 
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Toned Down Version 
of Blacks Britannica 
Makes British Racism ‘Fit’ 
for National TV 


By Ena Fox 

Liberation News Service 

BOSTON, Mass. (LNS)— As 
American audiences watched images of 
racism in Britain in a recent national 
airing of a film called Blacks Britan- 
nica, few could have known of another 
documentary with the same subject 
and the same name that they may never 
see. That other Blacks Britannica is a 
highly political film that the British In- 
formation Service called dangerous, a 
Boston court banned from public 
showings and a Boston TV station re- 
edited and toned down. It was made by 
David Koff, a white Englishman, and 
Musindo Mwinyitembe, an African 
woman who grew up in England from 
the age of six and says she brought 
years of understanding out of that ex- 
perience to the film. 

Originally scheduled to be shown Ju- 
ly 13, the airing by public broadcasting 
stations in various cities was delayed 
until August 10 while David Fanning, 
executive producer of the Boston TV 
series ‘World’, operated on the film in 
station WGBH’s editing room. Film- 
makers and members of Boston’s 
Black community bitterly disputed the 
station’s decision to reorganize the 
documentary. But Blacks Britannica 
went out over the airwaves in its toned 
down and re-edited form, despite 
dozens of petitions and letters of pro- 
test to the station and pickets outside 
its offices demanding that the viewing 
public be allowed to come to its own 
conclusions about the original version. 

Racism No ‘Leftover Problem’ 

In Original 

The original Blacks Britannica 
documents the plight of the West In- 
dian and African populations in Great 
Britain with a Marxist analysis and 
from a Black working class perspec- 
tive, indicting racism in a compelling 
but not sensationalistic way. It is a 
threatening film to those who would 
have us believe that racism is merely a 
leftover problem to be solved through 
token integration and economic oppor- 
tunity. 

Black educators and activists in the 
film discuss racism in Britain as a pro- 
duct of Britain’s historic colonization 
of Third World peoples, its economic 
system based on the exploitation of 
wage labor, and the need of the class in 
power to divert a rebellious white 
working class when there are no 
capitalist solutions to the economic 
crisis to offer. 

Its message is clear: Blacks are the 
leading element in the class struggle in 
Britain, they are obligated to defend 
themselves against the police, and only 
through socialist revolution will Blacks 
find the possibility of living in British 
society with dignity. 

To this purpose, the filmmakers 
sought out persons able to give “con- 


structive and progressive analysis”, 
winning the lable of “one-sideness” 
from some for what was an unflinching 
and unifying concern with the brutality 
of racist conditions and the necessity of 
Black liberation. Their non-linear ap- 
proach to image-making is given 
coherence through the interviews and 
the thread of Marxist analysis provided 
by Colin Prescod, a Black sociologist. 

Of the power of the original Blacks 
Britannica to impress British and U.S. 
Blacks with their common oppression, 
Koff comments, “The film reduces the 
Atlantic to the size of a puddle.” Said 
one Black woman who saw the original 
film in a Boston Black neighborhood 
before the court restricted public access 
to it, “If some of the unemployed 
youth here in this neighborhood saw 
the film they would identify and might 
respond in a similar way [rebellion] to 
the youth in the film.” 

Station’s Meaningful Changes 

The changes made by the ‘World’ 
staff diffuse the film’s revolutionary 
message and set the discussion of 
racism in the safer context conven- 
tionally given by the West; ie, that 
racism began in Britain when Black im- 
migrants arrived, creating so-called 
‘maladjustments’ in the society. One of 
the many changes in Fanning’s version 
places the history of West Indian im- 
migration at the beginning; in the 
original film this section comes about 
one third of the way through — after it 
has already been established that 
racism serves to maintain the class 
structure of the society and that “the 
state has moved to manipulate Blacks 
in any way that it’s wanted to...” 

A common response of many Black 
folks who have seen both versions is that 
‘World’s’ rearranged sequences almost 
seem to justify police brutality against 
Black youth and political demon- 
strators. The originial Blacks Bri- 
tannica has a scene of a policeman 
violently charging a group of white 
demonstrators followed by a shot of 
Black protesters denouncing “the 
pigs”. Fanning has reversed that se- 
quence for quite different implications. 

Still another change— one which has 
caused the most debate— is the com- 
plete elimination of a segment showing 
police officers at target practice. The 
“enemy” targets are representations of 
Black men with tarns (a West Indian 
garb). While Fanning’s argument that 
most London policemen do not carry 
guns is true, it does not neccessarily 
validate his cut. For one, it doesn’t 
answer the racism of the targets 
themselves, nor does it speak to the 
possible trend towards arming the 
British police. In an interview with this 
reporter, David Koff said that holster 
pockets are being sewn into the 
uniforms of all 20,000 police in Bri- 
tain... 

On one level the controversy appears 
as a “question of ownership and the 
exercise of final editorial judgement on 
the film,” as WGBH President David 
Ives defined it in a letter to the Boston 
Globe. Commissioned by WGBH to do 
the documentary, Koff and Mwinyi- 


tembe produced a film that they .felt 
was “representative of the experiences 
of the masses of Blacks in Britain.” 
But the editorial changes requested by 
David Fanning changed that, they felt, 
and they refused to help make any 
editorial changes requested by the sta- 
tion after Fanning viewed the film in 
May and June. Fanning went ahead 
and rearranged sequences and edited 
out the police gun training scene, fully 
supported by WGBH’s claim that it 
was for the “sake of greater clarity and 
cohesion” for an American audience; 
that he was acting within his role as ex- 
ecutive producer; and that the station 
had exclusive rights to the film’s 
copyright. 

Koff charges that Fanning altered 
the film for what it and its participants 
had to say, and has sought an injunc- 
tion to prevent the station from airing 
the revised print. Sociologist Colin 
Prescod also tried to halt WGBH from 
using his image and words — taken out 
of context — on the program. 

The conflict has generated a number 
of court litigations, including a suit by 
WGBH against Koff for slander, 
Prescod’s suit against WGBH, and the 
station’s successful petition for a 
restraining order. The order, on the 
grounds of editorial integrity and 
copyright privledges, prevents the 
original Blacks Britannica from being 
aired anywhere but in free, non- 
publicized private gatherings of less 
than 20 people. The station did have to 
make one concession to community 
pressure— by airing the original version 
locally one time on the Saturday 
following the national telecast. 

Content, Media Control 
and Racism at Issue 

The argument made by some jour- 
nalists who were allowed to see both 
versions is that WGBH should na- 
tionally telecast both, or the original 
with a disclaimer followed by opposing 
view in the form of a panel. WGBH 
stubbornly ignored this compromise 
solution — which strongly suggests that 
editorial integrity and copyright 
legalities are not the substance of the 
Blacks Britannica controversy. 

At the heart of the debate is the ac- 
tual content of the film, the issue of 
who actually controls programming on 
the public television networks, and the 
implicit racism of WGBH’s position. 
The station’s public affairs program 
manager, Peter McGhee, argues that 
“the changes sought and made by 
WGBH in no way altered the message 
or the content” of the film. Yet this is 
contradicted by Fanning’s own 
statements regarding his editing job. 

He was quoted in Newsweek as saying, 

“I was concerned with the film’s en- 
dorsement of a Marxist point of view. I 
think it’s important to present this 
view, but not to endorse it.” 

Then there is the question of funding 
sources for the ‘World’ series, the in- 
fluence this may have had on 
Fanning’s decision to re-edit and on 
WGBH’s refusal to honor community 
demands to air the original. The film- 
[continued on page 10] 
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Western Water Rights 
Battles Flare; 
Indians Being Planned 
Out of Existence 


by Tom Barry 
Liberation News Service 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. (LNS)— 
The most serious threat today to 
the continued existence of Native 
American people, says William 
Veeder, is “the threat of the seizure of 
their resources. They are being 
threatened at every turn for the aggran- 
dizement of the huge, international 
cartels that want water to develop their 
coal and natural gas. ’ ’ 

Veeder is an Indian water rights ex- 
pert and consultant for the National 
Congress of American Indians. Right 
now, Veeder explained at a recent con- 
ference, the threat is embodied in the 
campaign to undermine the provisions 
of the Supreme Court’s Winters Doc- 
trine of 1908. The Winters Doctrine 
guarantees Indian tribes as much water 
as they require for on-reservation use. 

Throughout the country, the new 
concern with Indian water rights is evi- 
dent in the number of court cases con- 
testing water rights for Indians. In the 
Columbia River Basin there are five 
cases in litigation; in the North Pacific 
Basin, one; in the Central and South 
Pacific Basin, five; in the Colorado 
River Basin, four; in the Missouri 
Basin, three; and in the Rio Grande 
Basin, five. 

History of Indian Water Rights 

The tale of the watering of the West 
begins during the post-Civil War years, 
when the federal government passed a 
rash of acts, like the Homestead Act 
and the Mining Law of 1872, designed 
to populate the West and exploit its 
resources. 

Later, realizing that the West would 
never develop without the water. Con- 
gress enacted the Federal Reclamation 
Act in 1902, establishing the Bureau of 
Reclamation to engineer water projects 
to irrigate the mountain and Pacific 
states. 

But rather than helping the small 
homesteaders the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion paved the way across the desert 
with massive water projects that 
primarily benefited the huge 
agribusiness corporations and the 
booming cities of the new West. 
Clauses in the Act restricting irrigation 
benefits to farms of 160 acres or less 
and requiring farmers receiving 
benefits actually to live on their land 
were never enforced. 

While the Bureau was busy damming 
the West and running multi-million 
dollar favors for the western Congres- 
sional representatives, the Indians, 
who by law had prior and superior 
rights to western water, watched 
helplessly as their rivers went dry and 
their crops died. Little help was forth- 
coming from their trustees at the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, who rather 
than protect Indian water rights often 
did the bidding of their fellow Depart- 
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ment of Interior agency, the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

Precedent Case 

Law regarding Indian water rights 
has been on the side of the tribes, but 
has seldom been enforced. The prece- 
dent case establishing Indian water 
rights resulted from a suit filed by the 
Belknap Indians of Mdntana in 1908 
against a white farmer who was tap- 
ping the Milk River upstream from the 
tribe. In 1908, the Supreme Court 
decided that the Indians had the use of 
all water necessary for their present 
and future requirements. 

This reserved water rights doctrine 
has been subsequently upheld by 
federal courts many times. The 
superior rights of Indians to water aris- 
ing upon, flowing through, or border- 
ing the reservations was based on the 
treaties which reserved for the Indian 
tribes the water necessary to make their 
arid lands habitable. 

The Supreme Court once again reaf- 
firmed the principles of the Winters 
Doctrine in the Arizona v. California 
Case of 1963. The Court declared that 
the standard measurement for deter- 
mining the Indian requirements should 
be the amount of water necessary to ir- 
rigate all of the practicably irrigable 
acreage on the reservations. 

Although the undisputed law of the 
land, the states and federal agencies 
have refused to honor the Winters 
Doctrine. Instead, priority for the 
scarce western water Has been assigned 
municipal and industrial use . 

Law Backing Indian Rights Ignored 

In New Mexico, the Bureau of 
Reclamation is now completing the San 
Juan-Cham Diversion project that 
channels New Mexico’s allocation of 
the Colorado River over the Continen- 
tal Divide into the Rio Grande Basin 
for use by the city of Albuquerque. 
The San Juan Project has made water 
available to the new energy and mining 
companies on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion— developments which . further 
threaten the limited Navajo water sup- 
ply and the allocation for the Navajo 
Irrigation Project. 

“There are crimes being committed 
in the San Juan River today that shock 
the conscience,” says William Veeder. 
“El Paso is bringing pressure to take 
every drop of water they can have 
because they have a billion dollar plant 
to exploit Navajo coal.” 

Next door in Arizona, the Central 
Arizona Project has ignored the 
demands of the Dry River T ribes in 
central Arizona who contend that this 
Bureau of Reclamation project— the 
largest of the 30 planned in the US— is 
their last hope to free themselves from 
the cycle of poverty. For 2000 years the 
central Arizona tribes have had a fruit- 
ful history farming their aboriginal 
lands but have in recent history seen 
their water stolen. 

For example, the water level under 
the Ak Chin reservation has dropped 
from 60 feet below surface in 1923 to 
400 feet down now, due to non-Indian 
farming and the growth of nearby 
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Phoenix. “It’s only a matter of time 
before the Ak Chin farmers will be 
forced completely out of business,” 
says the chairperson of the small Gila 
River tribe. 

The Association on American Indian 
Affairs estimates that the damages suf- 
fered by the 30,000 members of the five 
central Arizona tribes total $60-90 
million a year because of the govern- 
ment’s failure to protect Indian water 
rights adequately. 

Indians Assert Rights, Face Backlash 

Pressed into a life or death battle to 
save their land, water, and rural 
culture, the Indian tribes have begun to 
fight back, asserting their federally- 
guaranteed water rights. 

But now, in a backdoor approach to 
solving the conflict, Congress is con- 
sidering revoking those guarantees. 
New bills have been introduced in the 
nation’s legislature to annul Indian 
sovereignty thereby easing access to In- 
dian water and resources. This legisla- 
tion was the target of the recent 
6-month “Longest Walk” by Native 
Americans across the country to 
Washington, D.C. 

“It is being overlooked,” noted 
William Veeder, “that the Indian 
treaties are the supreme law of the 
land. Are we to pervert those basic 
constitutional concepts and rob the In- 
dians because we feel that Exxon must 
get a little bit richer; that we must ex- 
ploit the coal at Gillete, Wyoming so 
we’ll rob the Wind River Indians and 
the Crows? 

“It’s racism that’s staring at us 
through this attempt upon the Winters 
Doctrine, and the racism that’s the 
basis of this backlash is a frightening, 
frightening thing. It’s a type of 
genocide: we are planning the Indians 
out of existence for the welfare of the 
tremendous corporations to have their 
water. Let’s void a basic and fun- 
damental concept of law so we can get 
rich developing the coal. That’s where 
we are.” □ 


PCB Dumping Creates 
Hazard in North Carolina 


NEW YORK (LNS)— While utility 
executives denounce proposed restric- 
tions on hazardous chemical PCB, 
North Carolina highway workers are 
removing a mass of the potent toxin 
that was illegally dumped along the 
state’s highways. The removal opera- 
tion will cost North Carolina tax- 
payers over $2 million and in- 
volve the excavation of 52,000 tons of 
soil. 

Arid while no one knows exactly who 
spilled the industrial chemicals in four 
to 30 mile stretches of highway in 15 
counties near Raleigh, North Carolina, 
one thing seems clear. It wasn’t the 
farmers and other residents who are 
now being given leaflets detailing the 
chemicals dangers. Traces of PCB have 
already been found in soybean fields. 
And dairy farmers as well as tobacco 
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farmers have been warned of possible 
contamination. 

PCB is the common name given to 
polychlorinated biphenyls, a suspected 
car -h. '•-rsn also believed capable of 
causing oirth defects and liver, nerve 
and skin damage. 

At a recent Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency hearing, the largest users 
of PCB, the electrical utilities, sharply 
critized proposals restricting the use of 
the compound, complaining that the 
disposal procedures would cost too 
much money. □ 


Mississippi Black Leader 
Narrowly Escapes Klan Bullets 


NEW YORK (LNS)— When harass- 
ment isn’t effective, strong-arm tactics 
continue to be the Ku Klux Klan’s pro- 
gram in northern Mississippi. Despite 
the Klan’s recent efforts to spruce up 
its image by downplaying its violent 
history, the United League of 
Mississippi, a Black civil rights group, 
reports that on August 13 Klansmen 
shot 16 times at a car briefly stopped at 
an intersection in Okalona, Mississip- 
pi. 

The Black man driving the car was 
Dr. Howard Gunn, president of a 
junior college in West Point, Mississip- 
pi. He and four others ducked from the 
shots, but not before witnessing the 
known Klansmen who fired them. 
Luckily no one was injured. 

Before the attack, Gunn had talked 
to Chichasaw County officials about 
Klan harassment of residents of 
Okalona’s Baptist Town, a Black 
working class area. Earlier in the week, 
the Klan reportedly telephoned Gunn 
and threatened him and his family with 
violence if Gunn, Chichasaw County’s 
United League president, reported the 
incidents to county officials. 

Towns and small cities in northern 
Mississippi have been at the center of 
overt Klan activity at least since last 
March, when two white police detec- 
tives in Tupelo, Mississippi beat a 
Black prisoner who was in their 
custody. The two police men were 
removed from the force just as the 
League demanded— but they were 
quickly re-assigned jobs in the fire 
department. One of the policemen, 
Dale Cruger, was an honored guest at a 
Klan rally held last June. 

The police beating precipitated a 
boycott of white-owned businesses 
which many Tupelo business people 
now view as critical. The boycott was 
initiated to dramatize the demand that 
Black people, who comprise 30 percent 
of Tupelo’s population, should have 
access to a comparable percentage of 
teaching and city jobs. The boycott 
strategy has been repeated in several 
northern Mississippi towns. 

Following the most recent incident, 
the United League has filed charges on 
behalf of Gunn with the local U.S. At- 
torney’s Office and the U.S. Justice 
Department in Washington. 

“Anyone who tries to actively 
tamper with local social and economic 
problems is targeted for attack,” 


Joseph Delaney, a journalist in 
Mississippi told LNS. Referring to 
Gunn’s participation in the local 
Democratic Party, Delaney said; “The 
Klan doesn’t want Blacks involved in 
any mainstream organization. But you 
should realize that the Klan doesn’t on- 
ly hit so-called prominent people; 
working class people who try to fight 
the Klan’s white supremacist ideology 
are equally, if not more, harassed.” 
Noting the frequent alliance between 
the Klan and many police departments, 
Delaney says, “In Mississippi, Black 
people are suspicious of reporting any 
incidents of Klan harassment to the 
local police.” □ 


Navajos Squeezed 
by Agribusiness Plan 


by Tom Barry and Beth Wood 
Liberation News Service 

WINDOW ROCK, AZ (LNS)— Few 
projects initiated on the Navajo Na- 
tion, the country’s largest reservation 
both in population and in size, go 
without complication or protest. With 
the government, big business and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs all squab- 
bling over the resources of the Navajo, 
even a small project can turn into a 
disaster— with the Navajo people com- 
ing out empty-handed. 

A case in point is the Navajo Indian 
Irrigation Project (NIIP) authorized by 
Congress in 1962. On paper this small- 
farm irrigation plan guarantees Navajo 
families 160-acre farms. But in prac- 
tice, the results have been quite dif- 
ferent. 

For instead of receiving small, ir- 
rigable parcels of land as promised, 
Navajo families are being forced off 
their land by new Navajo agribusiness 
giants. In fact, NIIP is the largest 
American Indian enterprise and is pro- 
jected to become one of the largest cor- 
porate farms in the U.S. And although 
Navajos initially welcomed NIIP as a 
solution to their widespread poverty, 
they are now resisting the project. 

One Navajo couple, Linda and 
Frank Blue Eyes, for example, are su- 
ing the Navajo Tribe and the BIA. 
They claim they were promised a large 
two-bedroom house with utilities when 
they were asked to move. Before 
relocation, they were living on their 
own land, with a 625 square foot stone 
house, a 225 foot hogan, three corrals, 
a wood shed and a garage and root 
cellar. Now they have been forced to 
live in a tiny, decrepit 425 square foot 
house, without running water or elec- 
tricity. 

But this is not the worst of it. Other 
problems include the Irrigation Pro- 
ject’s managerial corruption and New 
Mexico state officials’ claims to the 
Project’s water. The Irrigation Project 
is managed by the Navajo Agricultural 
Products Industry (NAPI) established 
in 1970 when the BIA changed to a cor- 
porate farm approach. NAPI has come 
under investigation by the FBI and the 
Farmington, New Mexico police for 
fraud. Twelve non-Navajo former 


managers and directors may be in- 
dicted. And recently the Navajo 
Tribe’s Vice Chairperson, Wilson 
Skeet, has come under investigation. 

In addition, the state of New Mexico 
is attempting to block Navajo claims to 
scarce water. The State Engineer’s Of- 
fice is preparing a court case to limit 
Navajo water rights. The Navajo Tribe 
reminded state officials that the 1962 
authorization clearly allocates 508,000 
acres of water for NIIP. The Tribe also 
has full rights to the water in the entire 
San Juan Basin, which, according to 
the 1908 Winters Doctrine, guarantees 
the Navajos enough water to irrigate 
their entire reservation. 

The switch from encouraging small 
farms to the large corporate approach 
took place in 1970 after agricultural 
planners from New Mexico State 
University (NMSU) were commission- 
ed by the BIA to conduct a study of the 
Irrigation Project. They suggested that 
a corporate farm managed by a tribal 
enterprise would be more profitable 
than a collection of small farms. The 
NMSU plan called for a capital invest- 
ment of over $50 million by the Tribe, 
an investment the NMSU consultants 
said would bring in a $16 million profit 
each year. 

To ensure profits, the NMSU plan 
called for a migrant workforce, at 
poverty-level wages. With heavy em- 
phasis on mechanization, only 700 
workers were provided full-time 
employment, with over 1,500 Navajos 
working seasonally. 

Navajos Fight Back 
When the switch in strategy occurred 
in 1970, the Navajo people played no 
part in the decision. In fact, they were 
never told that a change had taken 
place. Outraged at such mistreatment, 
area residents are filing suits against 
the BIA and the Navajo Tribe. But 
while stating that the Navajo Tribe has 
made many mistakes, John Redhouse, 
associate director of the National In- 
dian Youth Council, warns against 
putting full blame on the Tribe. 

“The Navajo Tribe really is not the 
main culprit in the Irrigation Project,” 
says Redhouse. “It is being largely in- 
fluenced, controlled and manipulated 
by outside agribusiness interests which 
brought about this policy in the first 
place. People should know who the 
real enemy is.” 

The National Indian Youth Council 
has written an extensive critique of the 
Irrigation Project. “Instead of grow- 
ing cash crops for export and maximiz- 
ing profits for outside agribusiness in- 
terests,” concludes the report, “the 
goals of NIIP should be: to enable the 
Navajo Nation to feed itself through a 
direct system of food production and 
distribution” and “to promote an in- 
creased consciousness of rural self- 
sufficiency and self-reliance among 
Navajo people.” 

The next 40 families to be relocated 
are now attending regular meetings to 
plan their strategy. Many say they will 
not leave their land — no matter what. 
For they have seen what relocation has 
done to other Navajos* lives. □ 
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British Neo-Nazis 
Launch Bombing Campaign 


NEW YORK (People’s News Ser- 
vice/LNS) — British worker and Third 
World organizations, progressive and 
Black bookstores have for a year faced 
a concerted bombing campaign by Col- 
iimn 88, an avowedly fascist 
paramilitary organization. 

In late July, the Albany Empire 
Theater in Depford, where Rock 
Against Racism (RAR) concerts are 
held, Was burnt to the ground. Column 
88 claimed responsibility for the attack 
in a note sent to the theater the follow- 
ing day. “Got you,” it said. 

A week later, on July 31, two bombs 
were sent to Collets bookshop, run by 
the British Communist Party and to 
the party’s newspaper, The Morning 
Star. The latter bombing injured one 
person. 

The recent attacks are the latest in a 
series of firebombings, parcel- 
bombings and arson attacks which 
have received little coverage in the 
British press. And although this cam- 
paign has been going on for 18 months, 
the police have refused to launch an in- 
vestigation. 

Not until recently did Column 88 
claim responsibility. But the similarity 
of the recent attacks to those which 
went unclaimed indicate that Column 
88 was also responsible. 

Nazi Party Revived 

Formed in 1970, Column 88 has 
declared that its ultimate aim is the for- 
mation of a strong National Socialist 
(Nazi) Party in Britain. The number 88 
is presumed to stand for HH — Heil 
Hitler— H being the eighth letter of the 
alphabet. 

Although Column 88 is of recent 
vintage, its roots can be traced to 
various groupings of Nazi sym- 
pathizers which have been more or less 
active since 1945. During the 1960’s 
several Nazi leaders were not eager to 
declare their Nazi beliefs openly and 
decided to drop the National Socialist 
name. This prompted other Nazis, who 
felt “betrayed,” to revitalize the flame 
of fascism. And so it was decided to 
form an underground, highly security- 
conscious paramilitary arm — Column 
88 . 

Training for War 

Column 88 members are organized 
into cells of three to seven, known as 
Study and Intelligence Units. Accor- 
ding to an instruction tape which came 
into the hands of Searchlight , a British 
magazine, the cell is regarded as the 
“basic preliminary ground structure 
for the reorganization of National 
Socialism in Britain.” 

The cell leaders provide the only link 
with the command structure. Instruc- 
tions are transmitted by tape recor- 
dings to prevent exposure of the men at 
the top. The security department is 
responsible for correlation of in- 
telligence reports, central evaluation 
and the dispatch of relevant informa- 
tion to cell leaders. The centrally con- 
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trolled physical training unit is envis- 
aged as “a permanent cadre for the 
preparation of future Nazi units.” 

Throughout its development Col- 
umn 88 has had links with the interna- 
tional Nazi movement. 

The organization’s current strategy 
is to “provide a rallying point” for 
other groups on the extreme right. But 
Column 88 has also reached the 
mainstream of conventional British 
politics. For example, Peter Marriner, 
a one-time Labor Party election agent 
in Ladywood, Birmingham, appears in 
one document as Director of Auxiliary 
Services for a Column 88 training 
camp. 

So far 10 bombings have been 
reported in the last 18 months. But 
many believe there may have been 
more. One factor that has affected the 
compiling of Column 88 attacks has 
been fear of retaliation. □ 


(See graphics) 

Israeli Supreme Court 
Forbids a Palestinian Citizen to 
Buy an Apartment 


PARIS (LNS/ Liberation) — The 
Israeli Supreme Court refused on July 
4 to allow Mohammed Bourkhan, a 
Palestinian living in East Jerusalem, 
permission to buy an apartment in the 
“Jewish Quarter”of the Old City. 
Bourkhan was forced by the Israeli 
authorities to leave the district. He had 
contended before the Supreme Court 
that the urban renewal corporation in- 
volved in the reconstruction of the Old 
City was “discriminating on the basis 
of racist considerations.” 

He lost. The Court ruled that “there 
is nothing reprehensible in the decision 
to refuse to a citizen of a country at 
war with Israel [Jordan], the advan- 
tages inherent in the acquisition of pro- 
perty belonging to the nation. . .The 
rules of the company which authorize 
the sale of apartments only to Israeli 
citizens who have completed their 
military service [this excludes Israeli- 
Arabs] are perfectly justified by the 
problem of security in the district.” 
The Bourkhan affair had lasted 
several years. His case had the support 
of Catholic Church officials in 
Jerusalem as well as Israeli leftists. But 
for the company in charge of the 
renovation and for the forces of order, 
the law-suit “only served the political 
designs of the Arabs of East 
Jerusalem.” Since the Israeli military 
captured the Old City in the 1967 War, 
they have evicted several thousand 
Palestinians and demolished their 
homes. Entire sections of the Old City 
have been torn to the ground. The new 
housing in Jerusalem is restricted to 
persons of proven Jewish descent. 

As the Israeli Supreme Court ruled, 
it is not a case of racism, but simply a 
concern for national security. In 
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Pretoria and Salisbury they speak the 
same language. □ 

(Translated by David Borgen from 
Liberation , a leftist French Daily.) 


Documents Reveal 
Police Sabotage of 
’68 Convention Protests 


NEW YORK (LNS)— “The whole 
world is watching” chanted 
demonstrators in the streets of Chicago 
during the Democratic Convention in 
1968. And people all over the world did 
watch live television coverage in 
amazement as the Chicago police 
clubbed down not only anti-war pro- 
testers in the streets but delegates and 
reporters on the convention floor. 

An official investigation later 
labeled the action “a police riot.” But 
that wasn’t doing justice to Chicago’s 
finest. For as recently released 
documents from Mayor Richard J. 
Daley’s Chicago Department of In- 
vestigation reveal, this had none of the 
spontaneity of a “riot.” In fact, under- 
cover agents had been active for weeks 
prior to the convention, infiltrating, 
sabotaging and disrupting efforts to 
organize the protests. 

According to a 38-page statement 
prepared by John J. Clarke of the 
Chicago Department of Investigation 
less than two weeks after the conven- 
tion, Daley’s undercover agents in New 
York “joined the Radical Organizing 
Committee, and continually sabotaged 
their plans for chartering buses, raising 
money and giving life to the invasion 
of Chicago. As a result of our activities 
in New York, instead of 200 busloads 
of demonstrators coming to Chicago, 
they ended up with eight carloads, 
totaling 60 people.” 

Clarke’s statement was among tens 
of thousands of pages of Chicago 
Police Intelligence files surrendered 
under subpoena in a U.S. District 
Court suit filed by the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

“The Clarke statement is clearly 
self-serving and inaccurate in many 
respects,” said Don Rose, a plaintiff in 
the suit, who was press secretary for 
the National Mobilization Committee 
during the convention. “It reflects 
some of the city’s hysteria in the mon- 
ths preceding the convention, but most 
of all it proves that governmental in- 
tervention against a legitimate protest 
movement extended far beyond spy 
tactics and well into subversion of its 
operations.” 

Daley’s intelligence squad also 
employed a double agent who “fed the 
National Mobilization Committee a 
considerable amount of bad informa- 
tion, resulting in their changing of 
plans on a week-to-week basis.” 
Another undercover agent, according 
to Clarke’s statement, “became a 
leader of the . . . demonstration in 
front of the Hilton Hotel, and at an 
opportune time led the demonstrators 
away from the Hilton.” □ 
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(See packet # 922 for background 
information.) 

Health Care Workers, Medicaid 
Recipients and Residents 
Target Cape Cod 
Hospital in 3-Day Protest 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Cape Cod, the 
well-known tourist resort, was a hub of 
activity August 17 through 19, as peo- 
ple gathered to protest the lack of ade- 
quate health services for poor people in 
that community. 

The events were sponsored by the 
Cape Cod Health Care Coalition, a 
rather unique organization because it is 
comprised of a wide range of groups 
including medicaid recipients, com- 
munity residents, health care activists, 
and members of the Massachusetts 
Hospital Workers Union, Local 880. 
The participation of the union in the 
coalition has given a lot of strength to 
its activities. The union has not only 
demanded better wages and working 
conditions, but also better patient care 
and allocation of funds. 

Over 300 people attended a 
demonstration at Cape Cod Hospital 
on August 17, where the hospital, the 
single largest employer on the Cape, 
was holding a fund raiser featuring 
millionaire Bob Hope. At the last 
minute, the hospital tried to negotiate 
with the coalition, offering to provide 
two toilets for the demonstrators if 
they would limit their numbers to 100 
and stay in a roped-off area. They did 
not, and police stood by, snapping 
photographs of all involved. 

Plans for a weekend health fair and 
rally had been scheduled, and camp- 
sites had been reserved for 100 people 
at a Boy Scout camp in Yarmouth. At 
the last minute, the camp, with en- 
couragement from the town, broke the 
contract with the coalition, saying the 
campground was only available for 
Boy or Girl Scout groups. Those rules 
had previously never been 
enforced. Other surrounding towns 
also refused to reserve campsites for 
the coalition. 

The Wamponoag Jndians offered to 
let the coalition camp on its land at 
Mashpee, but the police threatened to 
arrest anyone who went on the land. 
An alternative camping area was final- 
ly found. 

That Friday night, after a religious 
ceremony performed by one of their 
medicine men, the Wamponoags pro- 
mised to support the coalition in its 
health care struggles and the coalition 
offered the use of its resources and 
promised to help the Wamponoag in its 
land-rights struggle^ 

More than 5,000 people from 
around the Cape attended a health fair 
the following day. The idea behind the 
fair was both to counter criticism that 
the coalition was disruptive and 
organized demonstrations only for the 
sake of demonstrating, and to provide 
necessary services to the community. 
Women’s health groups did breast 
cancer and gynecological exams, peo- 
ple had their eyes tested for glaucoma, 
and dental screening was done. 


Although the week-end events are 
over, organizing for better health care 
is not. Already there are plans for fur- 
ther union organizing in nursing homes 
and hospitals in the area. 

Furthermore, Ken Barnes of the 
coalition told LNS, “An alliance is still 
being built between the poor people of 
Cape Cod — be they hospital workers, 
medicaid recipients, or members of the 
Wamponoag Tribe— and it has the 
hospital administrators and the other 
powers that exist more than a little bit 
scared.” □ 


Women in Oregon Link Dioxin 
Poisoning to Miscarriages 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Since the late 
sixties, researchers have suggested a 
probable link between herbicidal 
spraying and birth defects. Now, eight 
women in Alsea, Oregon, a mountain 
town in the western part of the state, 
are charging that they each suffered 
one or more miscarriages as a result of 
herbicidal spraying on land and water 
drainages near their homes. 

In a letter to the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency (EPA), the women 
wrote that they had found “an in- 
credibly close connection” between the 
dates of their miscarriages and the 
dates the herbicides were sprayed by 
two local timber companies, the U.S. 
Forest Service and the Federal Bureau 
of Land Management. 

The EPA’s response was to have the 
women answer a detailed question- 
naire. If the agency decides that there is 
a connection between the herbicidal 
spraying and the miscarriages, it will 
“consider a broader study of the area 
to see if an abnormal rate of miscar- 
riages exists in the Oregon 
population.” In other words, the prob- 
lem will probably be pushed to the 
back burner. 

Exercising its usual caution, the 
EPA maintains that the agency is 
“uncertain at this point whether her- 
bicides are responsible for the miscar- 
riages.” At the same time, the EPA ad- 
mits that exposure to 2,4,5-T, the 
chemical component in all herbicides, 
has caused severe birth defects in 
laboratory animals. The EPA has 
recently come under sharp attack for 
not responding to environmentalists 
and scientists such as Barry Commoner 
who consider dioxin (a by-product of 
2,4,5-T and 2,4-D) to be “the most 
toxic man-made chemical.” 

Herbicides containing dioxins were 
first manufactured by Dow Chemical 
and used by the Defense Department in 
the late sixties to defoliate vegetation in 
Vietnam, which served as ground cover 
for the Vietnamese National Libera- 
tion Front. The “Agent Orange” 
spraying missions were stopped in 1970 
after scientists conclusively proved that 
dioxin caused birth defects in mice and 
rats — and after they observed the high 
incidence of birth defects in Viet- 
namese children born to parents ex- 
posed to the chemical. And Vietnam 
veterans are currently agitating for 
compensation for health problems they 


say originated ten years ago from con- 
tact with Agent Orange. 

Women in Oregon were not the first 
to report miscarriages following hcr- 
bicidal spraying. Neddie Frccdlund 
who lives on a Wisconsin farm endured 
three consecutive miscarriages after she 
had previously borne six healthy 
children. She, too, attributes the 
miscarriages to a neighbor’s herbicidal 
spraying campaign. 

Meanwhile, herbicidal spraying con- 
tinues in national forests throughout 
the country and many women remain 
unaware of the possible connection be- 
tween dioxin contamination and mis- 
carriage. Says Dr. Norton Kalishman, 
a health department official who 
knows the eight women, “I feel 
that when you start spraying chemi- 
cals and you don’t know the effects, 
you are taking unnecessary chances.” 

Implying that the U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice and private timber companies 
prefer herbicidal spraying to other 
defoliation methods because it is 
cheaper, Kalishman concludes, “Un- 
fortunately, there are those who look 
at [herbicidal spraying] only in terms 
of dollars and cents.” □ 


(See graphics) 

Maryland Judges Rule 
Prison Conditions 
Unconstitutional 


NEW YORK (LNS)— In two 
separate decisions, federal judges in 
Maryland recently gave the state until 
April 1, 1979 to cut the inmate popula- 
tion at its House of Correction and 
Penitentiary by about 900 prisoners. 
Both judges termed the practice of 
doublecelling — placing two prisoners 
in a cell designed for one — “cruel and 
unusual punishment and therefore un- 
constitutional.” 

“The elimination of bodily wastes is 
a matter from which the other inmate 
can never escape,” noted Judge C. 
Stanley Blair, who issued the order 
against the state Penitentiary. 
Prisoners there are housed in cells of 
about 44 square feet and, according to 
Blair, “only one inmate can move 
about at a time, making it necessary 
that the other inmate remain in his 
bunk.” 

Both judges also ordered an end to 
the state’s practice of confining men- 
tally ill prisoners at the two institu- 
tions. Judge Alexander Harvey 
threatened to add the state Department 
of Health and Mental Hygiene as a 
defendant in the lawsuit against the 
House of Correction if that agency 
refuses to accept mentally ill prisoners. 
Harvey ordered that the special con- 
finement area of the House of Correc- 
tion be closed by December 1 on the 
grounds that psychotic prisoners were 
being confined for up to 23 hours a day 
in cells without hot water and often 
without a bed or toilet. 

The state plans to appeal both the 
judges’ timetable and their decisions 
against doublecelling. n 
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Letelier Probe Exposes 
Divisions in Chilean Junta 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The script for 
the “Chilean Watergate,” as Chilean 
papers have named the cover-up of 
Orlando Letelier’s assassination, un- 
folds like a James Bond movie directed 
by violence-obsessed Sam Peckinpah: 
international right-wing terrorist and 
former Chilean secret police agent 
Michael V. Townley testifies to a U.S. 
federal judge that he planted a remote 
control-operated bomb under the 
Chevrolet belonging to former Chilean 
ambassador to Washington Orlando 
Letelier. Indicted for this carefully or- 
chestrated murder, which involved a 
hit squad of five right-wing Cuban ex- 
iles, are three Chilean police operatives 
and the former head of the Chilean 
secret police (DINA)— a shadow world 
of international terror and intrigue 
caught in the spotlight of courtroom 
testimony and newspaper investiga- 
tion. 

But as usual the spotlight has been 
highly selective, illuminating a little of 
how the Letelier investigation fits into 
an accelerating campaign by one-time 
supporters both within Chile and in 
Washington to ease out autocratic dic- 
tator Augusto Pinochet and replace 
him with a more palatably conservative 
figure. 

In the midst of almost daily revela- 
tions from the Letelier investigation 
came the news at the end of July that 
General Gustavo Leigh Guzman had 
been expelled from the ruling junta and 
from his position as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Air Force. Hardly a rabid 
opponent of the regime, Leigh had in 
fact commanded the bombing attack 
on the presidential palace during the 
1973 coup that overthrew the elected 
government headed by Salvador 
Allende. But now he was dismissed 
after deviating from Pinochet’s 
policies by calling for a return to 
“restricted democracy” over the next 
five years. Pinochet’s own timetable 
calls for a three-stage “liberalization” 
plan extending over ten years. 

What are five years between 
generals? In this case, a lot. Leigh’s 
willingness to speak publicly about his 
differences with Pinochet suggested far 
more than the content of the dif- 
ferences themselves. For it indicated 
the continuing erosion of support from 
sectors that originally supported the 
coup but have now become increasing- 
ly restive with Pinochet’s greatly per- 
sonalized rule. 

Signs of a rift between Leigh and 
Pinochet had surfaced earlier. In an in- 
terview with an Italian journalist, the 
Air Force general termed a national 
plebiscite held last January a “sham.” 
But other events during the same 
period made it clear that this was not 
simply a falling out among brass. 

Leigh’s comments about the 
plebiscite echoed criticisms from the 
right flank of the Christian Democratic 
Party. Apparently even people who 
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had tacitly supported Pinochet viewed 
the vote as so blatantly rigged as to be 
an international embarrassment. And 
at the same time, many of his one-time 
supporters saw Pinochet’s action in 
staging the plebiscite without con- 
sulting the rest of the junta as an 
ominous sign of his drive to entrench 
himself in power. 

“Destabilization” Revisited 

This combination of international 
and domestic pressures has gradually 
chipped away at the constellation of 
forces that helped bring Pinochet to 
power. And nothing has indicated this 
more clearly than the unraveling of the 
Letelier cover-up. 

After dragging along for more than 
a year without any signs of progress, 
the investigation suddenly picked up 
steam early this year. All at once, 
reports of breakthroughs began to leak 
into the Washington Post. And the in- 
vestigation picked up added momen- 
tum from an improbable source — the 
conservative Chilean paper El Mer- 
curio which had previously acted as a 
virtual mouthpiece for the junta and 
avoided any mention whatsoever of the 
Letelier affair. It was El Mercurio*s 
publication of the visa photograph of a 
“Juan Williams Rose” which led to 
identification of Michael Townley as 
one of two men who had traveled to 
the U.S. from Chile to stage the 
assassination one month before it took 
place. 

El Mercurio’s sudden zeal coincided 
with a crescendo of criticism aimed at 
Pinochet by both military figures like 
Leigh and prominent Christian 
Democrats. Adding up the acceleration 
of the U.S. investigation, the defection 
of previously loyal Chileans and the 
widely acknowledged fact that 
Townley himself worked for the CIA, 
the French daily Liberation described 
recent events as part of a “destabiliza- 
tion” campaign directed from 
Washington (a term first used by 
former Secretary of State Henry Kiss- 
inger in discussing U.S. efforts to 
undermine Allende). 

Grounds for a Pullout 

The five years since the last 
‘ ‘ destabilization’ ’ campaign helped 
propel Pinochet to power have hemmed 
him in with political, economic and 
diplomatic difficulties. On the interna- 
tional front, outrage at the junta’s 
draconian methods has not abated, 
while new difficulties have cropped up 
in border disputes with neighboring 
Argentina and Bolivia. 

Economically, Pinochet’s applica- 
tion of the “shock treatment” 
prescribed by ultra-conservative U.S. 
economist Milton Friedman has suc- 
ceeded finally in reducing 1974’s 400 
percent rate of inflation to a “respec- 
table” 65 percent, but at the expense of 
massive unemployment (nearly one- 
quarter of the labor force is out of 
work) and a reduction of real wages 
that leave most people well below their 
standard of living of a decade ago. 

These policies had previously 
forfeited the support of those business 
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interests who depended mainly on a 
domestic economy in which consumers 
of more than subsistance items have 
become a shrinking privileged minori- 
ty. But until recently, Pinochet’s 
economics has proved highly profitable 
to the multinational corporations 
which were invited back into mines and 
industries that had been nationalized 
under Allende. Early this year, for in- 
stance, Exxon, ARCO and Goodyear 
announced a total of $700 million in 
new investments. But ties to such a 
notoriously repressive regime have re- 
mained something of a liability. And 
events in recent months have cast 
doubts on Pinochet’s ability to keep a 
lid on the economic and political situa- 
tion. For example, an explosion 
chalked up as a probable case of 
sabotage at an Exxon copper plant set 
the company back an estimated $100 
million, and will postpone operations 
for the next 18 months. 

Pinochet’s response to his growing 
isolation has been to move toward the 
creation of a political system con- 
structed around his personal rule. On 
July 19, for instance, the leader of the 
right-wing Youth Front for National 
Unity floated the idea of creating a 
support movement for Pinochet, a 
“Pinochetist” party. But this served 
mainly to heighten divisions within the 
military while the trail of the Letelier 
investigation led ever closer to the 
presidential palace itself. 

At the End of the Trail? 

The indictments handed down in 
Washington listed General Juan 
Manuel Contreras Sepulveda, the 
former head of DINA, and two other 
high-level DINA operatives, Pedro 
Espinosa Bravo and Armando Fer- 
nandez Larios. They have been 
charged with plotting, executing and 
covering up the murder of Letelier and 
American associate Ronni Karpen 
Moffitt. 

Espinosa, whose explicit role in 
DINA was to silence criticism of the 
regime by Chilean exiles, is charged 
with ordering the assassination, and 
Fernandez with tracking Letelier’s 
movements in Washington. 

Presumably, concrete evidence tying 
them to the killing was provided in 
testimony by Townley, a resident of 
Chile since 1957, son of the former 
head of Ford Motor Company opera- 
tions in Chile, and married to another 
DINA agent. By his own account, 
Townley was one of the hired guns in 
the affair, along with five members of 
the New Jersey-based Cuban Na- 
tionalist Movement (two of the 
Cubans — Ignacio Novo Sampol and 
his brother Guillermo Novo Sam- 
pol — were charged with firing a 
bazooka at the UN building in New 
York when Che Guevara spoke there in 
1964). 

Based on Townley’s testimony, the 
U.S. has filed a request for extradition 
of the three DINA officials. But so far 
Pinochet’s government isn’t jumping 
to comply. A good reason for its reluc- 
tance came to light when details of 
Pinochet’s close personal relationship 
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with Contreras leaked into the press. 
According to several reports, Pinochet 
and the former DINA chief had 
breakfast together every morning dur- 
ing the period in which the Letelier 
murder was planned and carried out. 

Overall, the Letelier probe has con- 
tributed to Pinochet’s growing isola- 
tion. But the final outcome is far fom 
certain. For as Steve Volk of the North 
American Congress on Latin America 
explains, “the U.S. wishes to en- 
courage strong ties with the Chilean 
military, while still applying pressure 
on the regime to liberalize its image 
and restabilize its political base.’’ □ 


(See packet 913 for background) 

New Dominican President 
Not Much Less “Evil of Two” 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Antonio Guz- 
man, described by many as the lesser- 
of-two-evils, took power as the Presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic 
August 16, replacing Joaquin 
Balaguer. The outgoing president had 
been installed as the country’s leader in 
1965, with the aid of the U.S. military. 

Guzman, the new president and can- 
didate of the Dominican Revolutionary 
Party (PRD), spent most of the time 
between his election and inauguration 
trying to reassure the Dominican 
military that he wouldn’t be doing 
anything so revolutionary that they 
should be alarmed. He stated for the 
record that it will be a long time before 
he implements any of his promised 
reforms. And he asserted that actually 
there were “no winners and no losers” 
in the election that brought him to 
power. 

Guzman’s background should also 
prove reassuring to the generals, who 
at first had made off with the ballot 
boxes when they realized that Balaguer 
was going to finish second. The new 
president is a millionaire landowner 
and had in fact been the first choice 
proposed for the presidency by the 
United States in 1965 after President 
Lyndon Johnson had sent 40,000 
marines to the island to help crush a 
popular uprising calling for the return 
of elected president Juan Bosch. Guz- 
man declined the honor at the time. 
But now, 13 years later, he is moving 
into the presidential palace, again with 
the blessing of the U.S. Guzman’s elec- 
tion became official only after the U.S. 
government made it clear that it would 
not look favorably on a government in- 
stalled after the military had abscond- 
ed with the election returns. 

Although historically Guzman’s par- 
ty, the PRD, has stood for the ad- 
vancement of workers’ rights and na- 
tionalization of foreign interests, the 
new president himself advocated only 
limited rights to collective bargaining 
and wants to work with the already- 
present multinational corporations. 

And Balaguer has made sure that 
Guzman will stick to these goals. In his 
last two months in office, the outgoing 
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president pushed through a series of 
measures which severely restrict the 
power of the president, while handing 
over increased power to the Senate. 
Balaguer had little difficulty winning 
congressional approval for these bills 
since the PRD had boycotted the 
previous elections. And he can rest 
assured that the new Senate will not ap- 
prove any drastic reforms because the 
election commission arbitrarily handed 
control of the upper house to 
Balaguer’s party at the same time that 
it certified Guzman’s victory. Ap- 
parently to appease Balaguer’s sup- 
porters, the commission declared four 
members of his party victors in 
senatorial elections by allotting them 
votes that were never cast because the 
polls closed too early in certain 
districts. 

In his final days in office, Balaguer 
also increased the salaries of people in 
the military, sold government property 
to members of his family or political 
party and slapped new restrictions on 
the media. 

Even if all these restrictions weren’t 
enough to hamstring efforts at reform, 
Guzman is assuming power with the 
economy of the Dominican Republic in 
such dismal straits that he will have 
very little room to maneuver. Sugar, 
the major source of revenue for the 
country, is selling at a lower price than 
it has in years, and the price of 
petroleum, the major import, is 
escalating, which may make it even 
harder for the Dominican people to 
follow Guzman’s advice and “have 
faith in my administration. ” □ 


GM Pulls Out of Argentina 


NEW YORK (LNS)— General 
Motors has announced plans to shut 
down its subsidiary in Argentina by the 
end of October, due, it says, to its 
relatively low volume of business there. 

It’s not surprising that GM has trou- 
ble selling cars in Argentina. Since the 
March 1976 coup d’etat and the in- 
stallation of a military dictatorship, in- 
flation has been soaring. In 1977, the 
inflation rate was 173%; the real wages 
of the Argentine working class are only 
half what they were in 1960. 

But the junta, facing a well- 
organized left opposition and a long 
history of working class militancy, has 
had a difficult time instituting the 
policies necessary to keep wages down. 
Ten thousand have been murdered in 
the process, 30,000 have disappeared, 
and 20,000 are in jails and concentra- 
tion camps. But the working class is 
still fighting, staging strikes, work 
stoppages and protests. Last 
November, over 200,000 workers par- 
ticipated in strikes in many industries, 
including mail, telegraph, grain, 
power, meatpacking and auto. A year 
earlier, workers at GM’s plant where 
4,000 are employed, had gone on strike 
for 24 hours. And workers have fur- 
ther reduced production by turning to 
sabotage as a tactic of resistance./ 

The auto giant has denied that any 
of this has affected its decision to 
cancel its Argentine operations. □ 
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(See graphics) 

Apartheid Regime Charges 
Soweto Students with Sedition 


NEW YORK (LNS)— More than 
two years after the uprising in the 
Black township of Soweto which shook 
South Africa’s white supremacist 
regime to its foundations, the South 
African government has announced in- 
dictments against 1 1 Soweto students. 
The students, all between the ages of 17 
and 24, are scheduled to go on trial 
September 18 on charges of sedition. 

In an urgent appeal from London, 
an exiled representative of the Soweto 
Students Representative Council called 
for supporters around the world “to 
demonstrate solidarity with us at this 
hour of need.” 

“Since June 16, 1976, most of our 
colleagues were arrested and detained 
indefinitely,” explained Majakathata 
Mokoena of the SSRC’s Finance Com- 
mittee. “Most of us thought that they 
were killed or they simply disappeared. 
But according to the latest report, they 
are about to be put on trial with what 
they call Sedition in South Africa.” 

The government indictment defines 
the students’ sedition as having con- 
sisted of mobilizing Black school 
children with the “ultimate object of 
contributing to the liberation of 
blacks.” Mokoena states simply that 
the students are to be tried “for 
demanding their political and social 
rights.” 

“It is our duty to campaign for the 
release of our comrades who are in this 
tragic situation created by the racist, 
fascist and trigger-happy white 
domination of AZANIA,” Mokoena 
added. “We ask that demonstrations, 
rallies and pickets should be organized 
on government houses 'and also South 
African institutions around you. 
Please do something to that effect 
because these people’s lives are at 
stake.” □ 


(See graphics. See also packet # 919 for 
an article on workers’ protests against 
the proposed consitution.) 

Spanish Feminists 
Assail Constitution 


NEW YORK (Iberian News 
Service/LNS)— Under the slogan 
“Women! The Constitution Ignores 
Us,” feminist groups across Spain are 
organizing a national campaign against 
the new constitution slated to be passed 
by the Spanish Cortes (parliament) in 
mid-September. It will then be put 
before a public referendum. And 
unlike its Republican predecessor of 
1931, this constitution will preserve the 
monarchy, Catholic Church hegemony 
and special state protection for the 
patriarchal family. The so-called 
“democratic constitution,” claimed to 
mark a real exit from Francoism, has 
sparked reaction from a wide sector of 
Spanish society protesting its conser- 
vative nature. 

Feminists, for their part, say the 
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tone of the new constitution is sexist, 
referring, for example, to “ciudan- 
danos espanoles, ” that is, in the male 
gender exclusively. And not only does 
the constitution preserve monarchy 
but, to add insult to injury, it is made 
explicit that ascendance to the throne is 
by male primogeniture. No reference is 
made to a woman’s right to control her 
own reproduction which is considered 
basic by all feminists. Divorce is not 
even mentioned by name; the article on 
marriage stipulates that future laws 
will regulate “marriage, its forms and 
the causes of its dissolution.” 

And while special economic, social 
and juridical protection is extended to 
the patriarchal family, the article on 
education does not provide for co- 
education, which feminists feel is 
essential if promises of equality and 
jobs for women are to become realities. 

Women have long been subject to 
sexist legislation in Spain. The Fran- 
coist penal code specifies up to six 
years in jail for adultery (of which it is 
virtually impossible to convict a man); 
use or distribution of birth control; 
abortion’ and prostitution. The hus- 
band has full financial control in the 
family, as well as “patria postestad,” or 
property rights over the children. □ 


Finns Slash Work Force to 
Offset Minimum Wage Hike 


NEW YORK (LNS)— When the 
minimum hourly wage rose last 
January from $2.30 to $2.65, 4.6 
million U.S. workers, more than 5 per- 
cent of the workforce, together 
pocketed an extra $2 billion. But what 
was given with one hand was taken 
away with the other, especially in the 
$79 billion-a-year fast food and 
restaurant industry which has plenty of 
ipinimum wage workers. 

“It’s clear,” writes the Wall Street 
Journal, “that as the minimum in- 
creases, so do company efforts to cut 
the number of workers at a 
restaurant.” One corporation. 
Multifoods Corp., which owns Boston 
Sea Party and T. Butcherblock 
restaurants, has pared the work force 
seven percent in its nine restaurants by 
combining jobs. So even with the 
minimum wage increase, the 
company’s payroll costs are “about 
even” with last year. 

And as a practice now, the fast food 
companies are trying to hire only older 
workers. As a result, job opportunities 
for the young, especially Blacks, have 
dried up. The official unemployment 
rate in the 16-19 age bracket now 
stands at 16.3 percent; for Blacks of 
that age the figure is 37 percent, and 
well over 75 percent unofficially in 
many cities. 

One gimmick used by fast food com- 
panies is to open later — which means 
fewer hours on the job and less pay. 
Another is to rely more on new con- 
sumer products: waiters and waitresses 
used to mix powdered coffee creamer 
with water for cream pots on each 


table. Now the pots have been replaced 
by individual packets of liquid coffee 
creamer, which don’t require prepara- 
tion. 

Still another maneuver is the grow- 
ing trend in self-service restaurants. 
“Eliminating waiters and waitresses,” 
comments the Wall Street Journal, “is 
especially important to employers 
because restaurants are faced with stif- 
fer ‘tip credit’ requirements as well as 
the minimum wage increase.” Next 
year, for instance, companies must pay 
table help 55 percent of the minimum 
wage, and in 1980 the requirement will 
rise to 60 percent. 

“Self-service is part of our strategic 
planning,” says Eugene E. Woolley, 
executive vice president of General 
Mills. “It’s a long-term effect of these 
minimum wage increases. ’ ’ □ 


Colorado Businessmen to Hire 
Filipino Labor to Cut Costs 


NEW YORK (LNS)— There’s a 
shortage of housing for wealthy skiing 
buffs in Vail, Colorado. Or so it might 
seem judging by local realtors’ efforts 
to turn a 54-employee housing unit into 
vacation time-sharing condominiums. 
And once the present employees are 
forced out of Vail, they may well be 
replaced by temporary, underpaid 
Filipino workers. 

Some 100 workers at the jet set’s 
favorite American winter playground 
staged a “tent-in” in early August to 
protest the proposed sale of the only 
employee living quarters in Vail to 
Colorado-based Butterwick Enter- 
prises. The company has already made 
plans to rake in higher profits this 
winter through its condominium 
scheme. And a few days after the pro- 
test, Dick Elias, general manager of the 
Manor Vail Hotel, announced the pro- 
posal to import workers from the 
Philippines. 

Blunt about his racism, Elias says; 
“I prefer Filipinos. By descent or 
whatever, they make the best domestic- 
type labor. Not only that,” he adds, 
“the males will do maid work.” 

While realtors press to refurbish the 
present housing, Elias promises that 
Filipinos will be treated fairly. “It 
won’t be done according to the old 
coolie system,” he vows. 

But whatever special inducements 
Vail employers offer to unemployed 
workers in the Philippines, in Vail they 
can realistically expect hourly wages 
well below the legal minimum and 
“dormitory-style accomodations” 
several miles outside Vail 

Elias’s importation plan means that 
the temporary workers would be 
placed in dishwashing, busing and 
cleaning jobs, leaving the other, less 
tedious work for the remaining Vail 
workers. 

Elias, who owns the third largest 
tourist-oriented enterprise in the town, 
expresses a well-known excuse for hir- 
ing Third World workers at lower 
wages: the American work force is 
“drying up.” □ 


Puerto Rican Prison Activist 
in Court: 

N.Y. May Use Case 
to Reinstate Death Penalty 


NEW YORK (LNS) — Supporters of 
Benny Martinez, a Puerto Rican prison 
activist currently on trial in 
Poughkeepsie, New York, have 
charged that his case is being used to 
reinstate the death penalty in New 
York. Martinez, who went to trial on 
August 7, faces charges stemming from 
the death of an inmate and an assault 
on a guard at Greenhaven prison. If 
found guilty of these charges, Martinez 
could be sent to the electric chair. 

“This is a test case to implement the 
death penalty — Benny is already doing 
life,” one supporter of Martinez told 
LNS in a telephone interview. He ex- 
plained that Martinez, like Imani 
(Johnny Harris) is seen by prison and 
state law officials as an easy scapegoat 
because he is a Third World prisoner 
and an activist as well. Imani, an 
Alabama prison activist, is currently 
awaiting an appeal of his death 
sentence after being found guilty of 
killing a prison guard during a 
prisoners’ revolt at the infamous At- 
more Prison Farm □ 

♦ * * 

Support for Martinez is urgently 
needed. Contributions should be sent 
to The Benny Martinez Defense Com- 
mittee, c/o UPP, P.O. Box 1198, 
G.P.O., Bronx, New York 10451. 


(For background information see 
packet #922.) 

Congress Denies Abortion 
Funds to Military Women 


NEW YORK (LNS) — In yet another 
attack on the right to abortion, Con- 
gress voted August 9 to deny abortion 
care to all military personnel and their 
dependents. 

“It is clearer now than ever before 
that Congress will not be satisfied until 
they stop all abortions,” charged 
Karen Mulhauser, a spokeswoman for 
the National Abortion Rights Action 
League (NARAL). A week earlier. 
Congress voted to cut off abortion 
funds for women Peace Corps 
volunteers. The legislation against 
military abortions was an amendment 
to the Department of Defense Ap- 
propriations Bill. 

This newest restrictive amendment 
will affect more than 110,000 women 
on active duty as well as millions of 
military wives and daughters. The 
amendment allows personnel and their 
dependents to receive abortion funding 
only when the life of the women would 
be endangered by carrying the 
pregnancy to term. It does not allow 
coverage for any woman who is a vic- 
tim of rape or incest or knows she will 
bear a deformed child. □ 
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Blacks Britannica (from page 2) 
makers say that Fanning saw the film 
in meetings at WGBH-Channel 2 
Studios on May 26 and June 17 and on- 
ly after the last meeting did he say 
anything to David Koff about having 
to make changes. Between those 
dates, Koff says, Fanning met with 
Gerald Livingston, a representative of 
the German Marshall Fund of the 
U.S., (which has connections with the 
Federal Republic of Germany), regard- 
ing refunding for ‘World’. The Fund 
had contributed $75,000 to the series 
the previous year. It is possible — though 
not substantiated — that this had some 
bearing on Fanning’s move to tone 
down the film. 

WGBH, like other non-commercial 
stations, has to return to the same fun- 
ding sources for each year’s budget, 
since it can’t rely on the corporate 
advertising that boosts the profits of 
commercial broadcasters. In other 
words, public television is particularly 
vulnerable to the responses of those 
few corporations that do sponsor pro- 
gramming. Besides funding from the 
German Marshall Fund, ‘World’ 
received $400,000 from Polaroid, 
$500,000 from the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting, and $150,000 
from the Ford Foundation. 

The implicit racism of WGBH’s 
position is contained in its refusal to be 
accountable to its Black viewing au- 
dience regarding the decisions around 
Blacks Britannica . Not only the Black 
community but even Black staff at the 
station have been excluded from the 
process, according to a Black employee 
at WGBH. The employee told LNS 
that Fanning did not bother to consult 
with any of the station’s Black staff 
before deciding how to edit the picture. 
One could also question whether Fann- 
ing, as a white South African, could 
ever make editing judgements that 
would do total justice to the Black 
perspectives expressed in the film. 

A statement issued by a delegation 
of protesters charged WGBH with a 
history of racism. Past incidents it 
cited include the station’s attempt to 
kill Say Brother, a Black issue-oriented 
forum back in 1970, and more recently 
its choice of panel participants for a 
debate on U.S. divestiture of its cor- 
porate holdings in South Africa on its 
Advocates program. Organized 
pressure from the Black community 
forced WGBH to return Say Brother to 
the air and to reschedule the Advocates 
program— this time with at least one 
panelist from the South African libera- 
tion movement. African National Con- 
gress representative Chris Mteta, who 
read the protest statement, angrily add- 
ed that “WGBH doesn’t believe that 
Black people are capable of ar- 
ticulating their position in their own 
words and own way.’’ 

British Censorship Attempts 
The British government, concerned 
with its world image in the area of race 
relations and perhaps with the film’s 
potential impact on the political situa- 
tion in Britain, has called the film 
“anti-British.” “The danger of Blacks 


Britannica, ” the deputy director of the 
British Information Service put it, “is 
that it is not merely an emotional ap- 
proach to the problem of racism, but it 
is a highly scientific one in the Marxist 
sense. Neither the emotionalism nor 
the coherent Marxist point of view 
helped genuine understanding.” 

Acting on its objections, the British 
government has moved to suppress the 
film in its own country. Soon after the 
Boston court decision restricting U.S. 
access to the film, it obtained an in- 
junction against public showing in 
London. The film had already received 
a favorable response from the several 
thousand people who saw it during 
three weeks of a commercial theatre 
run there. 

Blacks Britannica is very relevant to 
the struggle against racism in the U.S. 
and the media is one of the battlefronts 
on which that struggle is being waged. 
Activists in New York, Seattle, San 
Francisco and other cities are putting 
pressure on their local public television 
network stations to air the film uncen- 
sored. The Ad Hoc Committee to De- 
fend Blacks Britannica urges concern- 
ed folks to circulate the film in Third 
World and working class communities 
across the country, though it may have 
lost this round in its bid to get on 
television uncut. Should the film 
lose the other rounds, Musindo Mwinyi- 
tembe expresses the hope that it will 
at least have provided a jumping off 
point for Black and Third World 
people organizing for access to and 
control in the public television net- 
works — and preparing for the next 
Blacks Britannica ! □ 

(Ena Fox is a Black woman who has 
been active in the fight against racism 
in Boston, including the protests over 
Blacks Britannica.) 


Newspaper Strike (from page 1) 

to hawk the papers. 

Union Unity Vital 

With negotiations between the 
pressmen and management officially 
described as at a “standstill,” an early 
settlement of the strike appears im- 
probable. And the Post lengthened 
odds against any quick resolution when 
it broke off efforts to conclude an 
agreement with the Newspaper Guild. 
Post publisher Rupert Murdoch had 
previously insisted on his right to fire 
dozens of Guild members. And after 
he and his aides walked away from the 
bargaining table on August 22, Guild 
members quickly joined the pressmen 
on the picket line. 

Maintaining that sort of solidarity 
between the various craft unions could 
be the key to victory as the strike drags 
on. At the Washington Post, a Guild 
decision to cross pressmen’s picket 
lines gave management the upper 
hand. But in New York, no such cracks 
in labor unity have yet appeared. And 
the strikers insist they stand prepared 
to stay out “until Christmas” if 
necessary. 

“I think in our union almost 
everybody is going to stand for their 
jobs,” one picketer stated simply. “It’s 
their livelihood. They don’t have 
nothing else.” □ 
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Puerto Rican Woman 
Resists Renewed Grand Jury 


NEW YORK (LNS)— “Puerto Rico 
Will Be Free, Drive the Yankees to the 
Sea,” was the cry raised by about 80 
people in downtown Brooklyn on 
August 23 as Dylcia Pagan, a Puerto 
Rican woman from Queens, was 
scheduled to appear before a recon- 
vened New York grand jury in- 
vestigating the Puerto Rican in- 
dependence movement. 

Pagan was subpoenaed to appear in 
the private chambers of the grand jury 
following a July 12 explosion in a 
Queens apartment that cost her 
common-law husband, William 
Morales, parts of his fingers and 
damaged his eyes and hearing. The FBI 
and local police allege that Morales is a 
member of the Armed Forces for Na- 
tional Liberation (FALN), which 
describes itself as an underground 
Puerto Rican independence group and 
has claimed responsibility for a 
number of bombings. 

Pagan says she will not cooperate 
with the grand jury’s requests for 
fingerprints and a voice recording. At 
the August 23 court appearance, her 
lawyers presented a doctor’s affidavit 
on the delicate state of her health at 
this time and the danger that incarcera- 
tion — in an attempt to persuade her to 
cooperate— would represent. Pagan is 
pregnant, has had several miscarriages 
and recently has been having stomach 
cramps and blood clotting. She is 
scheduled to reappear in court August 
30 when her doctor will testify and a 
court-appointed doctor may examine 
her. 

Dylcia Pagan’s subpoena and the 
renewal of grand jury activity targeting 
the Puerto Rican independence move- 
ment comes three months after three 
Puerto Ricans and a Chicano were 
released after serving jail terms during 
which they refused to testify. Before 
them, two New York women did even 
longer jail stints of 18 months, rather 
than cooperate with the grand jury. □ 


(See graphic) 

Women Custodial Workers 
at Rutgers Charge 
Sexual Harassment 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Ever since 
September 1977, when she first pressed 
charges against a male supervisor, 
Brenda Hughes, a Black custodial 
worker at Rutgers University, has been 
dueling with the New Jersey state and 
university bureaucracies. Hughes and 
two women co-workers filed their 
charges against Leroi Pitman after he 
had made sexual advances for over a 
year. At an initial hearing before a 
university grievance board in July, the 
three women’s testimony was over- 
ridden on Pitman’s word alone. The 
case was dismissed and the foreman 
reinstated for “lack of evidence.” 
Hughes, to say the least, was alter- 
continued on inside front 
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UPPER LEFT: Chile graphic 
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LOWER RIGHT: Thousands of Palestinians 
have been evicted from their homes in 
the Old City of Jerusalem since it was 
occupied by the Israelis in : 1967 0 Many 
of the homes are demolished and new 
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LOWER LEFT: On the picket line 
in front of the New York Times 
and New York’s two other major 
dailies are members of the 
pressmen's union, fighting work 
rule changes which would cut 
the pressroom workforce in half. 
Other newspaper unions have 
honored the picket lines, shut- 
ting down the three papers since 
August 9„ 
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